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THE 

CONDUCT 

O  F  A 

Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  &C. 

AS  I  intend  the  following  pages 
merely  for  the  information  of  my 
fellow  fubje&s  I  fhall  make  no  at¬ 
tempts  to  captivate  their  attention,  by 
addrefling  them  to  any  great  name ;  a 
pra&ice  which  too  often  ferves  to  intro¬ 
duce,  into  works  cf  this  kind,  either 
unprovoked  cenfure,  or  unmerited  pa¬ 
negyric. 

If  there  is  any  point  in  which  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  lowed,  are  agreed ;  it  is  the  great 

and  eminent  fervices  (to  make  ufe  of 

B  the 


the  words  of  authority)  that  Mr.  P, 
performed  to  his  country  during  his  ad- 
minilf  ration.  Great ,  becaufe  they  are 
of  folid  and  lading  utility  to  her  inte¬ 
relf,  and  eminent ,  becaufe  they  have 
raifed  her  reputation.  Upon  a  review 
of  all  parts  of  the  Britilh  hilfory,  I 
cannot  difcovcr  one  inlfance  of  a  mini- 
lfer,  while  his  mailer  was  approving  of, 
and  his  country  doing  homage  to,  his 
merits;  while  his  integrity  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  his  meafures  were  fuccefs- 
ful ;  religning  an  office  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance,  honour,  and  profit,  as  that  of 
fecretary  of  llate.  Our  furprize  at  this 
unprecedented  ffep  is  heightened,  when 
we  refled:  that  Mr.  P.  gave  up  the  feals 
of  his  office,  at  a  time,  when  perhaps 
his  country  had  reafon  to  call  the  loudell 
for  the  continuance  of  bis  fervices  and 
the  exertion  of  his  abilities. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  feeming  in- 
confllfencies,  I  make  no  doubt  of  beine 
able  to  prove  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the 
public  the  following  propolitions. 

Firff, 
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Fird,  That  he  could  not  confidently 
with  his  own  fafety,  continue  in  the 
high  pod  he  held,  after  being  forced  to 
deviate  from  the  great  lines  of  conduit 
he  had  chalked  out  when  he  fird  en¬ 
tered  upon  it. 

Secondly,  That  his  refigning  under 
the  circumdances  he  found  himfelf  to 
be,  was  the  mod  effectual  fervice  he 
could  perform  to  his  country,  and  en¬ 
tirely  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  her 
conditution,  as  explained  and  under- 
dood,  fince  the  revolution. 

Thirdly,  That  his  refignation  does 
not  difable  him  from  offering  his  opi¬ 
nion  to  his  majedy,  his  parliament,  and 
his  council,  upon  the  public  meafures 
to  be  purfued,  with  as  much  freedom, 
and  with  more  weight,  than  he  could 
have  had,  had  he  retained  the  feals  of 
his  office. 

To  prove  my  fird  propofition,  I  mud 
obferve  that  few'  miniders  ever  entered 
upon  fo  arduous  an  office  as  that  of 
fecretarv  of  date,  under  fuch  difcou- 

J 
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ragements  and  difadvantages,  as  Mr.  P. 
did.  It  is  not  here  my  intention  to 
throw  out  any  invidious  reflections  upon 
the  adminiflrations  preceding  his.  All 
I  fhall  fay,  is,  that  they  were  compofed 
of  men  of  the  greatefl:  interefts  and 
properties  in  his  majefly’s  dominionsj 
and  lome  of  them  perfons  of  the  moll 
diftinguifhed  abilities.  The  national 
misfortunes  and  difgraces  (whether  hap¬ 
pening  by  cafualties  or  otherwife,  I  fhall 
not  here  enquire  into)  which  the  public 
fuffered  under  them,  occafioned  fuch 
unealinefs,  that  the  peoples  voice  pointed 
out  to  his  late  majefty,  the  expediency 
of  his  changing  his  adminiftration,  and 
Mr.  P.  as  the  moll  proper  perfon  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  it.  His  majefty, 
like  the  father  of  his  people,  obtem- 
pered  their  choice,  and  that  gentleman 
accordingly  received  the  feals.  This 
happened  at  a  juncture  as  critical  for 
Great  Britain,  and  as  perilous  for  him- 
felf,  had  he  not  fucceeded,  as  any  we 
can  well  imagine.  ' 


The 
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The  public  does  not  require  to  be 
informed  of  his  majefty’s  engagements 
to  preferve  the  ballance  of  power,  both 
religious  and  civil,  in  Germany,  and  of 
his  attachment  to  that  fyftem.  It  was  vi- 
iible  that  an  abrupt  departure  from  it, 
was  impracticable  under  any  admini- 
ftration.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  knew  that,  and  laid  before  his  ma- 
jefty,  his  plan  of  operations,  by  which  the 
intereft  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of 
Germany,  consequently  that  of  Europe, 
were  equally  confulted,  and  his  late  ma- 
jefty  was  heard  to  declare,  “  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  had  before  fcen  a  plan  fo  confident 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  intelligible  to  him.” 

The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
however,  gave  the  pcference  to  Britifb, 
though  without  lofing  fight  of  foreign, 
interefts:  but  (as  that  of  all  juft  plans 
ought  to  do)  the  execution  depended  upon 
an  arangement  of  operations  fubfequent. 
to  one  another.  The  giving  effectual  af- 
fiftance  to  our  allies  in  Germany  was  to 
follow  the  fecurity  of  Great  Britain’s 

com- 
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commercial  in  ter  efts :  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  it  was  neceffary  to  pufh  a  mari¬ 
time  war.  While  that  maritime  war, 
however,  was  depending,  our  German 
allies  might  have  been  irretrievably 
crufhed,  and  therefore  it  was  neceffary 
to  afford  them  a  temporary,  though  we 
could  not  an  effectual,  fupport ;  and  en¬ 
gagements  were  accordingly  entered  in¬ 
to,  tho’  with  fome  expence  to  the  nation, 
which  happily  anfwered  that  purpofe. 
His  Pruffian  majefty  was  enabled  to 
make  a  ftand  in  the  field,  which  effec¬ 
tually  difconcerted  the  mighty  projects 
his  enemies  had  formed  for  his  deftruc- 
tion ;  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was 
delivered  from  the  more  than  Egyptian 
bondage  of  the  French;  and  a  prince 
of  great  abilities  was  appointed  to  head 
his  rnajefty’s  electoral  troops. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  great  opera¬ 
tions  of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
were  pufhed  by  our  maritime  force. 
Our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica  were  fecured  by  our  fiiccefles  on 

the 
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the  Ohio,  and  that  fecurity  was  rendered 
permanent,  I  hope,  perpetual,  by  the 
conquefl  of  all  Canada,  of  Guadalope, 
and  many  other  advantages  we  gained 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  All  this 
was  effected  by  the  fupport  we  had 
given  to  our  allies  in  Germany,  which 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  French 
effectually  to  counteract  us  in  our  en- 
ferprizes.  Thus  it  happened,  through  a 
fkilful  difpofition  of  our  operations,  that 
the  war  in  Germany  contributed  to 
their  fuccefs,  and  Great  Britain  was 
enabled  to  fuccour  her  allies  there  with 
greater  efficacy  than  ever. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  concerted  this  plan, 
and  to  haye  pointed  out  the  generals 
and  other  officers  who  were  employed 
in  its  execution,  was  aware  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  under  which  he 
aCted.  Many  officers  of  old  handing 
both  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  thought 
themfelves  qualified  for  command,  had 
been  unemployed.  lie  knew  that 

nothing 
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nothing  but  the  fuccefs  which  had  at¬ 
tended  his  meafures,  could  have  fe- 
cured  him  againft  a  powerful  oppolition 
in  the  cabinet;  and  the  higher  his  po¬ 
pularity  rofe,  he  faw  he  mull  be  the 
more  upon  his  guard  againft  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  difconcert  his  original  plan. 
At  laft  the  French  had  no  other  re- 
fource  but  in  the  delperate  expedient  of 
invading  us.  They  attempted  it,  and 
their  marine  was  deftroyed. 

We  were  then  at  liberty  to  afiift  our 
allies  with  men  as  well  as  with  moneyr 
and  we  were  under  the  ftrongeft  ties  to 
do  both;  becaufe  a  people  who  fail  in 
the  points  of  honour  and  gratitude,  muft 
foon  ftand  by  themfelves;  a  fituation 
which  a  commercial  people,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  endeavour  to  avoid.  Hanover 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war,  and  in¬ 
volved  in  all  the  diftreffes  flue  fuftered, 
merely  on  account  of  the  generous  fa- 
crifice  her  elector  made  of  her  fecurity, 
to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain.  The 

Heffians  were  much  in  the  fame  fitua¬ 
tion  ; 
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1  f. 

lion ;  as  their  landgraves  had  rejected  the 

French  terms.  His  Pruffian  majefty  was 
not  originally  engaged  in  the  war  on  the 
account  of  Great  Britain,  but  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  fo  confequentially.  Alt 
parties  here  in  the  beginning  of  our 
differences  with  France,  after  the  houie 
of  Auftria  had  ungratefully  and  unna¬ 
turally  deferted  our  alliance ;  after  the 
Dutch  had  with  equal  ingratitude  and 
unnaturality  refufed  to  fulfil  their  en¬ 
gagements  with  us,  and  after  other 
powers  in  Europe  had  in  fadt  done  the 
fame,  pointed  out  his  Pruffian  majefty 
as  our  natural  and  only  ally  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  we  accordingly  rendered  him 
fuch  by  a  fubfidiary. 

I  will  not  impofe  upon  my  reader  fo 
far,  as  to  fay,  that  on  the  16th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1756,  when  this  fubfidiary  treaty 
was  concluded  and  figned,  the  Britifh 
miniftry  knew  or  forefaw  the  prodigious 
difficulties,  under  which  his  Pruffian 
majefty  laboured.  We  were  then  upon 
extreme  good  terms  with  the  emprefs 

C  of 
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of  Ruffia,  who  feemed  to  exprefs  the 
grcateft  cordiality  and  gratitude  towards 
his  Britannic  majefty  and  his  people. 
We  knew  of  no  demands  that  the  King, 
or  rather  the  fenate,  of  Sweden  had  up¬ 
on  l ’ruffia  ■  vve  had  recent  proofs  that 
his  Pruffian  majefty  was  a  match  for 
Auftria  alone;  and  w^e  either  did  not 
know  of  the  connections  formed  between 
h  ranee,  and  the  emprefs  queen,  or  w'e 
did  not  fuppofe  that  fo  prepofterous  an 
alliance  could  long  fubiift.  The  French 
themfelves  leem  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  opinion  :  for  our  treaty  with  his. 
Pruffian  majefty  was  fearcely  concluded 
when  they  offered  to  break  their  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  if  he 
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would  abandon  his  alliance  with  us. 

I  am  far  from  telling  my  readers  that 
his  Pruffian  majefty  rejected  this  offer 
from  motives  merely  of  dffintereft  and 
honour.  Such  ftrains  of  generofity  and 
good  faith,  are  feldom  to  be  found 
amongft  the  princes  of  this  age.  He 
perhaps  thought  there  was  a  great  deal 


more 
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more  folidity  in  the  terms  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  us,  than  in  all  the  offers  of 
France,  and  that  the  fubfidy  of  four 
millions  of  rixdollars,  full  and  flourifh- 
ing  as  his  army  then  was,  would  be 
of  much  greater  fervice  to  him,  than 
all  that  France  could  propofe.  He  was 
in  full  poffeffion  of  the  rich  electorate 
of  Saxony,  and  he  had  a  profpeCt  of 
conquering  Bohemia.  He  was  fenfible, 
though  we  were  not,  of  the  motives, 
which  had  induced  the  two  empreffes  to 
engage  the  king  of  Poland  in  the  con- 

e>  o  o 

federacy  again  ft  him.  He  had  by  this 
time  found  the  means  of  getting  accefs 
to  the  cabinet  at  Drefden,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  full  information,  as  to  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  alliance  that  had  been 
projected  for  his  ruin.  He  plainly  faw  it 
was  fuch,  as  could  not  be  difappointed  by 
any  powers  of  negociation  ;  that  France 
had  no  manner  of  motive  to  be  lavifh 
of  her  troops,  in  aflifting  him  :  that 
flue  would  foon  be  tired  of  her  engage¬ 
ments,  in  a  war,  in  which  llie  had  no 

C  2  imme- 
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immediate  concern  ;  and  that  if  fhe  did 
give  him  any  affiftance,  fhe  would  ex¬ 
pert  an  indemnification  in  fome  fhape 
or  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cafe 
was  far  different,  as  to  his  engagements 
with  Great  Britain,  who  inftead  of  de¬ 
manding,  was  to  advance  him  money, 
in  a  manner  to  defend  himfelf. 

It  is  highly  obfervable,  that  while  his 

Pruffian  majefly  was  making  all  thole 
important  discoveries,  the  court  of  Great 

Britain  was  fo  far  from  being  in  the 
fecret ;  that  his  late  majefly,  as  elector 
of  Hanover,  publicly  in  fome  fenfe,  pro- 
tefted  again!!  the  Pruffian  irruption  into 
Saxony  ;  and  fo  uninformed  we  were, 
of  the  claims  which  Ruffia  had  upon 
his  Pruffian  majefey’s  territories,  that  on 
September  30th  1755,  we  concluded 
a  new  fubfidiary  treaty  with  that  cm- 
prefs,  confirming  the  treaty  of  defen- 
five  alliance  of  December  1  ith  1742, 
concluded  at  Mofcow.  By  the  treaty 
of  1755,  it  is  declared  article  2d 
that  “  her  imperial  Ruffian  majefly  has 

not 
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not  only  can  fed  to  march  again  ft  the 
frontiers  of  Livonia,  adjoining  to  Li¬ 
thuania,  but  engages  alfo  to  hold  there, 
as  long  as  this  convention  fliall  fubftft 
40,000  infantry  of  her  regular  troops, 
furniflied  with  the  neceflary  artillery, 
and  1 5,000  cavalry,  compofed  of  three 
regiments  of  cuirafliers,  of  twenty  com¬ 
panies  of  horfe  grenadiers,  of  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  huflars,  and  the  remainder  of 
light  troops,  to  wit,  of  Coflacks,  and 
Calmucks,  each  with  two  horfes,  as 
many  as  fliall  be  wanting  to  compleat 
thefe  1 5,000  cavalry  j  fo  that  the  whole 
infantry  and  cavalry  fliall  form  a  com¬ 
pleat  body  of  5 5,000  men,”  By  the 
3d  article  of  the  fame  treaty,  her  impe¬ 
rial  majefty  moreover  obliged  herfelf  to 
caufe  to  be  held  in  readinefs,  on  the 
coafts  of  the  afore-mentioned  province, 
40  or  50  gallics  with  the  neceflary  crews  j 
and  by  the  5th  article,  her  imperial  ma¬ 
jefty  declares,  that  in  cafe  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majefty  in  Germany  were 
invaded,  flic  would  look  upon  lucli  an 

invaflon 
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invafion,  as  a  cafus  foederis,  that  is,  a 
cafe  of  the  above-mentioned  alliance  of 
1742.  In  confideration  of  thole  fuc- 
cours,  his  Britannic  majelly,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  put  in  motion,  by  his 
direction,  was  to  pay  her  imperial  ma- 
iefty  500,000/.  fterling,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terim  100,000 /.  a  year. 

I  have  been  the  more  explicit  in  my 
account  of  this  treaty,  becaule  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon  it  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  misfortune^ 
during  this  war.  It  was  concluded  in¬ 
deed,  at  a  time,  when  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty’s  applications  at  the  court  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  for  the  peace  of  Germany  were 
treated  with  coldnefs,  if  not  difrefpefh 
But  he  could  not  imagine  that  matters 
would  take  the  turn  they  afterwards 
did.  His  chief  apprehenlion,  at  that 
time,  was,  lead;  the  emprefs  queen’s 
refentmer.t  againft  Prudia  fliould  throw 
him  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  make 
him  addling  to  her  in  her  defigns  upon 
Hanover,  which  every  day  grew  more 
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plain  by  the  French  troops  aflembling 
upon  the  Mofelle  and  Upper  Rhine, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1755,  that 
is  about  fix  weeks  before  the  treaty  of 
Peterlburg  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ruffia.  Thus  that  treaty 
became,  in  fad,  a  kind  of  ftalking-horfe 
which  not  only  covered  the  real  deligns 
of  the  court  of  Peterlburg  again!!  his 
Prufftan  majefty’s  dominions,  but  car¬ 
ried  them  into  execution.  This  was 
an  event  neither  lufpeded,  nor  forefeen 
by  either  of  the  parties,  which  at  that 
time  ran  very  high  in  the  nation,  in 
their  divilions  about  the  treaty  of  Pe¬ 
terlburg:  nor  do  I  remember  that  ever 
it  was  conlidered  in  that  light,  cither 
by  the  fpeakers  within  doors,  or  the 
writers  without  doors.  It  is  foreign  to 
my  purpofe,  becaufe  it  is  not  connected 
with  the  condudt  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  to  give  any  particular 
detail  of  the  motives  and  views,  that 

X 

carried  into  execution  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
failles,  which  was  ligned  the  xoth  of 
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May  1756,  and  the  treaty  of  Peterffiurg 
between  the  two  empreffes,  which  are 
daily  unfolding  themfelves  by  their  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  France 
out  of  refentment  to  England,  availed 
herfelf  of  the  implacability  of  the  cm- 
prefs  queen,  towards  his  Pruffian  maje- 
flv,  and  from  that  motive,  her  imperial 
majefty  met  the  advances  of  France  more 
than  half  way.  Both  were  fenfible  of  the 
claims  of  the  Ruffian  court  upon  the 
fame  monarch,  and  of  their  obilinacy 
like  true  bears  in  purfuing  them  :  they 
therefore  thought  very  realonably,  that 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  to  brine 

J  O 

her  into  their  views.  As  to  the  kins  of 
Poland,  he  was  at  that  time,  of  little 
consideration;  and  the  nation  of  Swe¬ 
den,  they  knew  would  follow  of  courfe, 
were  it  only  ior  the  antipathy  fubfifting 
between  the  court,  and  the  Senate. 

His  Pruffian  majefty’s  intelligence,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  was  far  better 
than  our’sj  for  it  is  extremely  plain, 
that  when  we  concluded  with  him  the 
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treaty  of  London  in  January  1756,  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  connections  that 
had  been  formed  between  the  two  em- 
prefles  for  a  partition  of  his  Prufiian 
majefty’s  dominions,  or  for  rendering 
ineffectual  the  treaty  of  Drefden,  by 

which  Silefia  was  ceded  to  that  mo- 

*  • 

narch,  nor  did  we  fufpeCt  that  the  very 
troops  whom  we  took  into  our  pay  by 
the  new  fubfidiary  treaty,  concluded 
with  the  court  of  Peteriburg in  1755,  and 
which  were  actually  put  in  motion  by  our 
money,  would  be  employed  againfl 
the  very  fyftem  which  they  were  hired 
to  maintain  j  I  mean  the  prefervation 
of  the  peace  of  Germany. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when 
the  temper  of  the  nation  becoming  in¬ 
tractable  by  our  lofs  of  Minorca  and 
the  other  difgraces  we  underwent,  made 
it  advifeable  for  Iris  majefty  to  change 
his  miniftry,  and  to  give  the  feals  of 
the  fecretary  of  flatefhip  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  Iras  lately 
refigned  them.  When  he  entered  on 
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his  office,  the  public  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  c  ourt  of  Peterfburg;  and 
his  late  majefty  was  frequently  heard 
to  exprefs  hind  elf  as  if  he  thought  that 
her  Czarifh  majefty  might  he  brought 
to  reafonable  terms,  and  in  fhort,  that 
lhe  would  not  be  intractable.  This  was 
the  general  opinion  for  a  long  time ; 
and  I  am  not  fure,  whether  it  does  not 
prevail  with  fome  people,  who  think 
that  Britifh  money  can  do  any  thing, 
to  this  day.  Upon  the  commencement, 
therefore,  of  the  prefent  troubles  of  Ger¬ 
many,  we  fcarcely  confidered  her  Czarifh 
majefty,  as  an  objeCt  of  importance  in 
the  war.  The  confequences,  however, 
have  proved  that  fire  is  the  only  gainer 
by  it,  and  that  fhe  has  been,  in  faCt,  the 
moft  formidable  enemy  whom  our  great 
ally  had  to  encounter;  for  it  is  morally 
certain,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ir¬ 
ruptions  of  her  troops  into  his  Pruffian 
majefty’s  dominions,  and  the  footing 
fhe  obtained  in  the  regal  Pruftia,  the 
poiicftion  of  which  in  all  appearance  is 
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guarantied  to  her  by  the  emprefs  queen, 
one  campaign  would  have  decided  the 
war  in  his  favour. 

Notwithftanding  the  prodigious  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  the  obftinaey  of  the 
court  of  Peterlburg  threw  in  our  way, 
the  fyftem  of  conduct  laid  down  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  was 
of  fo  firm  a  contexture,  that  we  for 
feveral  campaigns  enabled  his  Prufiian 
majefty  to  prelerve  the  appearances  of 
fuperiority  in  the  field.  This,  however, 
we  could  not  have  dene,  but  by  the 
powerful  reinforcements  of  our  national 
troops,  which  we  lent  to  Germany,  to 
act  again  ft  the  French,  the  only  power 
we  were  at  war  with  there.  The  ob- 

A 

tempering  fo  difagreeable  a  necefiity,  it 
muft  be  owned,  implied  fome  deviation 
from  the  principles,  upon  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  entered 
into  the  miniftry;  but  it  is  plain,  for 
the  reafons  I  have  exhibited,  that  it 
was  utterly  impracticable  for  us  to  keep 
to  the  letter  of  a  ftridt  neutrality,  as  to 
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troops  upon  the  continent,  without  be¬ 
ing  accelTary  to  the  ruin  of  the  proteft- 
ant  interefl  in  Germany,  and  of  public 
liberty  in  Europe.  Had  thofe  melan¬ 
choly  events  taken  place,  what  muft 
have  been  the  confequence,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Great  Britain.  Her  fhips  might 
flill  indeed  have  triumphed  on  the 
ocean,  but  to  what  purpole,  if  all  the 
ports,  that  France  and  Auftria,  Ruffia 
and  Sweden,  could  command  or  have 
influence  over,  were  flhut  againfl:  her? 
Had  that  been  the  cafe  how  long  would 
the  Dutch  have  been  buffered  to  wear 
even  the  mafic  of  neutrality  they  flill 
retain?  Would  Spain  have  continued 
neutral?  No,  lhe  has  two  motives,  and 
only  two,  for  breaking  with  us:  the 
one  is,  when  wc  are  too  powerful  to 
fuffer  her  encroachments  in  America; 
and  the  other,  when  we  are  too  weak 
to  oppole  them.  But  more  of  this  lub- 
jedt  hereafter.  Would  any  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  dates  or  cities  have  dared  to  trade 
with  Great  Britain?  No,  Hamburgh 

and 
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and  Denmark  mu  ft  take  the  law  from 
thofe  powers  who  are  ftrongeft  on  the 
continent.  Denmark  has  fhewn  no  great 
inclination  lince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war,  to  befriend  either  our 
caufe  or  our  commerce,  and  whatever 
differences  may  fublift,  between  his 
Danifti  majefty,  and  the  court  of  Pe- 
teriburg,  they  could  not  have  been  of 
importance  fufficient  to  have  diverted 
the  former  from  what  he  fo  well  un- 
derftands;  I  mean,  the  taking  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  promote  the  trade  of  his 
people;  the  profperity  of  which,  is  in 
many  inftances  incompatible  with  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  unforefeen 
difficulties  of  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
a  neutrality,  as  to  troops  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  which  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  to  encounter; 
the  reader  muff;  be  of  my  opinion,  that 
it  was  next  to  a  miracle,  that  his  lyftem 
has  been  fo  well  fupported  as  it  has 
been;  and  that  a  very  fmall  weight 

thrown 
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thrown  in  the  fcale  of  his  difficulties* 
at  this  time,  muft  overfet  it.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  appearances  of 
fupcriority ,  which  his  Pruffian  majefty 
by  our  means,  was  for  fome  time  ena¬ 
bled  to  keep  up.  At  prefent,  nay,  be¬ 
fore  the  right  honourable  gentleman  re- 
finned  the  feals,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have 

CD 

preferved  even  the  appearance  of  equa¬ 
lity.  His  conduft,  his  courage,  his  ceco- 
nomy,  his  temperance,  vigilance,  acti¬ 
vity,  and  his  other  great  qualities,  amaz¬ 
ing  as  they  are,  cannot  work  impoffibi- 
lities ;  they  cannot  replace  in  his  coffers 
the  immenfe  fums  left  him  by  his  father; 
they  cannot  reftore  to  life  the  fine  ar¬ 
mies  he  has  buried  in  his  wars  with 
the  houfe  of  Auftria;  they  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  him  the  feed  of  the  Boeotian  fer- 
pent’s  teeth,  that  when  fowed  in  his 
exhaulfed  dominions  will  produce  a  crop 
of  armed  men;  they  cannot  wreft  from 
his  enemies  the  dutchy  of  Clevcs,  and 
his  other,  formerly  valuable,  eflates  upon 
the  Rhine ;  nor  from  the  Ruffians  tire 

ter- 
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territories  that  were  the  chief  nurferies 
of  his  troops,  and  gave  the  titles  of 
royalty  to  his  family.  Such  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  fituation,  and  fo  furrounded  is  he 
with  enemies,  that  there  is  no  Country 
in  Europe,  from  whence  he  can  procure 
men,  even  for  money.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  fupporting  fuch  an  ally,  are  too 
evident  for  me  to  point  them  out;  yet 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  his  enemies,  he 
has  hitherto  been  fupported,  and  might 
have  continued  to  be  fo,  or  faved  by  an 
honourable  peace,  had  not  difficulties 
multiplied,  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  credit  with  others  could 
not  furmount. ' 

The  connections  or  differences  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  arc  of 
all  others,  the  moft  dangerous  to  a  Bri¬ 
tish  minifter,  becaufe  of  ail  others  they 
are  lead:  underflood  by  the  public.  It 
is  not  quite  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
fince  that  court  gave  general  orders  to 
its  fea  officers,  to  treat  all  fhips  not  be- 
longing  to  their  own  nation  as  pirates, 

who 
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who  fhould  fall  in  their  way  to  the 
weftward  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  ifiands. 
Though  the  Spaniards  would  have  pur- 
chafed  the  friendfhip  of  Cromwell  at 
a  very  high  rate  ;  yet  when  he  propofed 
tliat  the  Englifh  fhould  have  the  liberty 
to  trade  with  the  Spanifh  colonies  in 
America,  their  ambafiador  told  him. 
that  he  “  might  as  well  defire  his  ma¬ 
iler  to  pluck  out  one  of  his  eyes.”  After 
the  reftoration,  the  friendfhip  of  Eng¬ 
land  became  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  Spain ;  and  with  great  difficulty  in  the 
year  1667,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Spaniards  and  us,  relating 
to  matters  of  commerce.  The  bounds 
I  have  prefcribed  to  thefe  pages  do  not 
admit  of  my  laying  before  the  reader, 
the  various  cafes  in  which  that  treaty 
was  not  applicable  to  the  American 
commerce  of  either  nation,  and  which 
rendered  it  necefiary  to  form  another 
treaty  entirely  applicable  to  that  com¬ 
merce,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1670,  and  is  now  commonly 

known 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  American 
treaty.  This  treaty,  amongft  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  has  one  of  uti  pojjidetis,  by  which 
the  fu bj efts  of  both  powers  were  to  re¬ 
main  in  poifeilion,  in  the  territories, 
privileges,  trade,  and  immunities  they 
were  in  poiTeflion  of  at  that  time ;  and 
by  the  8th  article  of  the  fame  treaty, 
the  fubjedts  of  neither  power  was  to 
trade,  or  fail  to  the  poifeffions  of  the 
other.  This  treaty  is  the  balls  of  ail 
that  have  been  concluded  between  us 
and  Spain,  fince  that  time*  It  eftablifhes 
no  right  in  the  Spaniards,  to  limit  our 
navigation,  more  than  we  have  to  limit 
theirs.  It  gives  them  no  fuperiority  in 
the  American  commerce,  feas  cr  con¬ 
tinent;  the  terms  being  reciprocal  to 
both  nations.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
plain  from  the  conduit  of  that  court, 
that  their  government,  having  ferved 
their  own  purpoles  in  Europe,  by  the 
two  treaties,  never  once  confiaered  the 
Englifh,  as  being  on  the  footing  of  an 
equality  with  their  fubjedts  in  America ; 
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and  aflumed  an  arbitrary  power  of  con¬ 
fix  lifting  tlie  fenfe  of  the  article  of  idi 
poflidetis,  to  their  own  purpofes.  For 
though  it  was  undeniable,  even  by  the 
Spaniards  themfelves,  that  the  Englifh 
were  in  poffeffion  of  the  logwood  trade, 
or  as  the  former  affedled  to  call  it,  the 
campeachy  wood,  for  fome  years  before 
the  treaty  of  1 667  ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  intermediate  time,  between, 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  1667, 
and' that  ot  1670,  the  Englifh  thinking 
themfelves  fafe  under  the  former,  had 
eftablifhed  a  regular  logwood  trade  at 
fiilf  near  to  Cape  Catoche,  and  after¬ 
wards  near  Suma  Santa,  adjacent  to  the 
Laguna  de  Terminos,  and  to  Trill  and 
Leet  iilands,  in  which  they  never  were 
interrupted  by  the  Spaniards ;  yet  in  the 
year  1672,  the  queen  regent  of  Spain 
publilhed  a  royal  cedula,  ordering  “  that 
luch  as  lnould  make  invalion,  or  trade 
without  licence  in  the  ports  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  fhould  be  proceeded  againll,  as 
pirates.  ’  Under  die  words  of  this  ce¬ 
dula. 
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da  la,  our  logwood  trade  was  held  by 
the  Spaniards  to  be  illicit ;  and  the  vaft 
fleets  of  defencelefs  merchantmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  were,  wherever  they  could 
be  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  condemned 
and  confifcated. 

This  was  done  by  virtue  of  a  mere 
quibble,  upon  the  term  uti  pojjidetis. 
The  court  of  Madrid  could  not  deny 
we  had  poflefiion  of  that  trade,  before 
the  concluflon  of  the  treaty  of  1670; 
but  they  difputed  the  legality  of  that 
pofi'eflion.  It  happened  fortunately  for 
the  Englifh  that  that  legality  was  as 
clearly  evinced  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
could  admit  of.  It  appeared  that  before 
the  year  1667,  the  Englifh  had  made 
no  fettlements  for  carrying  on  that  trade 
in  any  place  where  a  Spaniard  was  viil- 
ble  j  that  they  had  cxcrcifed  all  a£ts, 
by  which  the  pofleflion  of  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  country  can  be  legally  afeertained, 
viz,  thofe  of  clearing  the  fields,  cutting 
flown  timber,  building  houfes,  and  efia- 
blifhing  fixed  fettlements.  The  truth 
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i:  ,  that  from  that  time  to  the  accefhon 
of  the  family  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 
^ •'  Great  Britain,  we  had  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fettling  this  matter,  either  ami¬ 
cably  or  otherwife.  The  variances  that 
arofe  between  our  Charles  the  feccnd 
and  his  parliaments,  difabled  his  govern¬ 
ment  from  entering  into  any  other  fo¬ 
reign  meafures,  than  what  were  pre- 
feribed  by  the  latter,  who  were  too 
much  employed  in  matters,  which  they 
thought  of  more  immediate  concern  to 
themfelves  and  their  poflerity,  to  enter 
or  to  think  of  entering  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  upon  that  or  any  other  account. 
The  reign  of  James  II,  who  underflood 
trade  extiemely  well,  was  too  fhort, 
and  bis  views  were  too  much  employed 
other  ways,  for  him  to  do  any  thing 
effedlual  in  the  matter.  The  unvarying 
maxim  of  king  William’s  reign,  was 
to  keep  well  with  Spain,  and  to  cherifh 
her  in  all  events,  which  perhaps  is  the 
greatefl  blot  upon  his  memory.  Witnefs 
the  treatment,  which  the  Scotch  adven¬ 
turers 
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turers  at  Darien  met  with,  in  a  cafe  that 
'  with  regard  to  the  right  of  pofieffion,  was 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Englifh  logwood 
cutters.  The  reign  of  queen  Anne  was 
m  more  improper  for  our  entering  ei¬ 
ther  into  a  war,  or  a  negociation  on  that 

account:  for  in  fail,  during  the  whole 
of  it,  we  did  not  know  whether  Charles 


or  Philip  was  king  of  Spain.  We  ac¬ 
knowledged  Charles,  but  Spanifh  Ame¬ 
rica  acknowledged  Philip.  A  treaty  with 
Charles  on  that  head,  therefore  would 
have  been  ridiculous ;  and  one  with 
Philip  was  impracticable. 

No  fooner,  however,  did  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
recover  fome  ftrength  and  confiftcncy 
with  itfelf,  than  its  government  had  re- 
courfeto  its  original  maxims  ;  our  log¬ 
wood  trade  upon  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
was  attacked  and  delfroyed ;  our  fhips 
feized  or  funk,  and  our  fellow  fubjedts 
murdered. 

Though  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  too 
minutely  into  particulars,  yet  it  is  cer-.- 
tain  that  the  two  minifters  under  king 
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George  the  firft,  I  mean,  the  earls  ot 
Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  who  heft  un- 
derftood  our  foreign  interefts,  were  too 
iliort  lived  to  do  their  country  any  fer- 
vice  in  the  affair  we  now  treat  of.  No 
one  who  reviews  the  hiftory  of  Europe 
can  fay,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  , ad¬ 
min  iftration  was  of  a  complexion  pro¬ 
per  for  vigorous  meafures  either  in  peace 
or  war  ;  for  vigour  is  equally  necelfary 
in  both  Rates.  The  great  cafte  of  his  po¬ 
litics  tended  towards  peace,  and  had  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation  fuffered  him,  he 
certainly  would  have  made  very  confi- 
derable  concefiions  to  Spain.  But  though 
the  Spaniards  had,  in  a  manner,  refufed 
to  treat  without  making  their  exclufive 
right  to  the  logwood  trade  in  the  bay 
of  Campeachy,  a  preliminary  to  the 
negotiation  ;  and  though  fome  of  the 
Englifh  minifters  both  before  and  during 
his  adminiftration,  had  been  fo  remifs 
in  afferting  our  right  of  logwood  cut¬ 
ting  there,  that  the  Spaniards  confidered 
it  as  a  claim  we  had  given  up,  yet  Sir 

Robert 
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Ibobeit  in  all  the  warm  debates  about 
peace  and  war  in  the  year  1738,  never 
would  venture  to  call  the  right  of  the 
Englifh  to  it  in  queftion,  though  he 
favoured,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  all  their  other  claims.  In  the 
refolutions  that  were  propofed  that  year- 
previous  to  the  Spanilh  war,  and  which 
were  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  by  Mr.  P.  now  earl  of  B.  one  of 
them  was  “  That  the  fubjeds  of  Great 
Britain  did  hold  and  poffefs  lands  in  the 
province  of  Jucatan  in  America,  antece¬ 
dent  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
1670;  which  treaty  confirmed  the  right 
to  each  contrading  party  of  fuch  lands 
or  places,  as  either  did  at  that  time  hold 
and  poffefs ;  and  that  the  fubjeds  of 
Great  Britain  then  had,  and  have  at  all 
times  fince,  claimed  a  right  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and 
enjoyed  the  fame  without  interruption, 
till  of  late  years;  which  right  feems  fur¬ 
ther  particularly  fecured  to  us,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  firll:  article  of  the 
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treaty  of  commerce  at  Utretcht,  confirms 
the  treaty  of  1 670,  with  thofe  remarka¬ 
ble  words, - “  Without  prejudice  to 

any  liberty  or  power,  which  the  iubjccis 
of  Great  Britain  enjoyed,  either  through 
right,  fufferance  or  indulgence.” 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  did  not  venture 
to  difpute  the  truth  of  this  refolution, 
though  he  knew  it  was  inconfiftent 
with  the  intereft  of  the  South-fea  com¬ 
pany.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  re¬ 
folution,  as  being  too  peremptory  and 
inflammatory,  and  propofed  another  fet 
more  mild  and  general,  and  which,  as 
he  himfelf  faid,  left  the  fubjedts  of 
Great  Britain  at  liberty  to  purfue  their 
claims  to  lands  in  the  province  of  Ju- 
catan,  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  and  to  other  privileges  ei¬ 
ther  of  pofleffion  or  navigation.  The 
refolutions,  which  on  the  fame  day  and 
the  fame  occafion,  were  agreed  to  by 
the  houfe  of  peers,  make  no  particular 
mention  of  the  logwood  trade ;  but  in 
general,  mention  the  unjuft  and  ground- 
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lefs  pretences  of  the  Spaniards,  upon 

which  the  Englifh  lliipping  and  their 

» 

cargoes,  both  before  and  after  die  treaty 
of  Seville,  had  been  violently  feized  and 
confifcated;  alluding  to  the  barbarous 
and  illegal  furprifal  of  the  logwood  fhips 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  foon  after  the  accefiion  of  king 
George  the  firft.  The  famous  conven¬ 
tion  that  followed,  made  no  mention  of 
this  matter  j  fo  that  it  was  underflood  to 
be  one  of  the  points  that  were  referred 
to  be  fettled  by  plenipotentiaries;  and 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  left  the 
affair  where  it  found  it,  and  where 
it  now  reds. 

This  being  a  general,  but  true,  repre- 
prefentation  of  an  affair,  fo  interefling 
to  this  nation ;  what  is  a  Britifh  minifler 
to  do,  if  the  Spaniards,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  are,  at  this  very  time,  treating 
the  Englifh  fubjedts  there  as  interlopers 
and  pirates?  The  pafhve  condudt  of  Sir 

Robert  Walpole  towards  Spain,  was 
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the  moft  blameable  part  of  his  foreign 
adminiftration,  and  the  mod  effedul 
charge  that  was  brought  again  ft  him. 
Was  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
who  lately  refigned  the  feals  of  his 
office,  to  be  conlidered  by  the  nation 
in  the  dangerous  character  of  his  ma~ 
jefty’s  firft  minifter,  and  yet  tamely  to 
fuffer  fuch  a  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  Spain  to  take  place?  Would  not  this 
have  been  confidered,  and  juftly  too, 
as  tacitly  giving  up  an  important  nati- 
nal  right?  The  right  honourable  per- 
fonages,  who  differed  with  him  in  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  the  condud  to  be  ob- 
ferved  towards  Spain,  would  never  have 
been  queftioned  by  their  country  for  the 
confequences.  The  public  would  have 
confidered  him  alone  as  refponfible. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
by  his  poft,  had  opportunities  of  com¬ 
ing  at  other  fads,  that  perhaps  might 
have  juftified  the  moft  abrupt  pro¬ 
cedure  towards  Spain.  We  have  heard 
ol  ii  Englilli  ftiips,  who  failed  with 
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Spaniffi  pilots  on  board  them,  out  of  the 
Spanifh  harbour  of  St.  Lucar,  and  of  a 
French  privateer,  who,  againft  the  law 
of  nations,  was  buffered  to  follow  them, 
and  who  took  them  within  land,  and  in 
fhoal  water.  Thofe  veffels  were  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  good  prizes,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  applications  of  our  ambaffa- 
dor  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  Even  Bri- 
titti  men  of  war  have  experienced  the 
fhameful  partiality  of  that  court  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  French.  After  the  Tele- 
machus  privateer  had  attacked  his  ma- 
jetty’s  Blip  the  Experiment,  and  though 
double  the  force  of  the  latter,  was 
obliged  to  ftrike  to  the  English  captain, 
who  fent  his  boat  with  his  matter  and 
four  men  alhore,  to  land  feveral  of  the 
prifoners,  and  bring  him  fome  necetta- 
ries,  the  officer  and  crew  were  feized, 
and  imprifoned,  under  the  arbitrary 
pretence  that  the  capture  was  illegal; 
and  the  matter  has  but  lately  recovered 
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We  have  {till  a  more  flagrant  inftance 
of  the  Spanifh  injuflice,  infolence,  and 
cruelty  in  the  cafe  of  the  Saltafh  iloop 
of  war.  This  veil'd,  in  June  1760, 
after  chafing  afhore  a  French  row-boat 
to  the  eaftward  of  Almeria-  bay,  took 
another  French  row-boat  off  of  Mahon, 
which  the  captain  of  the  Saltafh  fent  to 
anchor  in  the  faid  bay,  with  a  midfhip- 
man,  aud  14  men  on  board,  who,  with 
the  prize,  were  all  detained  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  the  men  made  prifoners. 
The  fame  fate  followed  the  mafter,  and 
five  men  of  the  Hoop’s  crew,  who  were 
fent  with  a  boat  to  enquire  after  the 
prize,  but  who  were,  all  of  them,  feized 
and  thrown  into  the  common  jail,  where 
they  were  beat,  and  abufed  in  a  manner 
too  fhocking  to  be  related;  and  where 
if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  they  ftill,  to 
the  number  of  19,  remain  prifoners. 
This  fhameful  breach  of  neutrality  was 
followed  by  another,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Speedwell  cutter,  which  after  being 
chafed  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo  by  the 
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Achilles,  a  French  man  of  war,  was 
there  declared  to  be  a  lawful  prize.  The 
commanding  officer  in  the  cutter  was 
tried  for  the  lofs  of  the  veffel,  but  was 
honourably  acquitted  by  the  court,  who 
declared  the  capture  to  be  illegal. 

It  is  a  truth  too  notorious  to  admit 
of  difpute,  that  in  Cadiz,  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Vigo,  and  at  Cabaretta,  a  fmall 
caftle  ffiuated  in  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  lie 
whole  fleets  of  French  privateers  and 
row-boats,  in  30  of  whom  are  not  30 
Frenchmen,  and,  in  many,  none  at  all, 
the  crews  being,  almofl,  entirely  Spani¬ 
ards  and  Genoefe.  It  is  an  eftablilhed 
cuftom  among!!  all  nations,  that  when 
two  ffiips,  belonging  to  two  powers  at 
war,  are  lying  in  any  neutral  port,  if 
one  of  them  fails  out  of  the  harbour,  the 
other  is  not  to  follow  in  lefs  than  24 
hours.  At  Cadiz,  this  regulation  was 
fo  far  from  being  pradtifed  towards  the 
Englifh,  that  the  French  fhips  were  at 
liberty  to  follow  a  Britiffi  fhip  as  foon 
as  they  pleafed  ;  while  the  Britiffi  were 
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retrained  to  the  ufual  time  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  French  row-boats  at 
Caberetta,  who  molt,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  manned  by  Spaniards  and  Genoefe, 
do  infinite  prejudice  to  the  Britifh  vic¬ 
tuallers  bound  for  our  garrifon  at  Gib¬ 
raltar;  and  great  numbers  of  French 
privateers,  are  not  only  manned,  but 
built  by  the  Spaniards.  I  fhall  but  juft 
mention  the  cafe  of  the  Englifh  vefiel, 
taken  clofe  in  with  the  Spanifh  fhore, 
and  reclaimed  from  the  governor  of  Al- 
guziers  (a  Spanifh  garrifon  oppofite  to 
Gibraltar)  by  Sir  Edward  FJawke.  The 
governor  peremptorily,  and  haughtily 
refufed  to  comply,  and  our  admiral  was 
forced  to  order  his  boats  to  cut  out  the 
Englifh  vefiel  from  under  the  Spanifh 
fort;  which  fervice  they  bravely  per¬ 
formed,  but  with  the  lofs  of  1 50  of  our 
tailors,  who  were  killed  by  the  fire  from 
the  fort. 

I  have  felcdfed  thofe  inftances  of  the 
Spanifh  partiality  and  unjuflice,  not  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  moft  flocking,  but 
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becaufe  they  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  unqueftionably  authenticated.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  can  Spain  be  faid  to  be  a  neu¬ 
tral  power  ?  Can  a  minifter  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  diredt  our  foreign  affairs,  be 
fafe  in  continuing  in  that  character, 
while  fuch  injuries  and  breaches  of 
friendfhip,  are  committed  under  the 
mafk  of  neutrality.  Should  fo  tame  a 
behaviour  ever  come  under  a  public,  or 
parliamentary,  difquifition,  what  could 
fuch  a  minifter  fay  in  his  own  defence  ? 
He  could  not  plead,  that  our  being  at 
war  with  France,  rendered  it  highly  ha¬ 
zardous  to  bring  upon  the  nation  a  war 
with  another  power,  that  was  frelli, 
rich,  and  flourifhing  in  her  fleets,  finan¬ 
ces,  and  commerce.  The  anfwer  to 
fuch  a  plea  (the  only  plea,  in  fadf,  that 
could  be  urged  in  fuch  a  cafe)  would 
be  very  fliort,  and  very  pertinent.”  You 
have  in  commiftion  a  navy,  that  can  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  maritime  power  of 
Europe.  Since  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
French  marine,  you  have  no  objedt  for 
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that  navy  to  encounter,  and  you  can 
make  war  with  the  fame  expence  a- 
gainft  France  and  Spain  jointly  by  fea, 
as  you  can  do  againft  France  fingly. 
By  declaring  again  ft  Spain,  you  never 
can  be  brought  into  a  land  war ;  and  the 
Spanifli  trading  fhips,  are  objedts  that 
will  help  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
nation,  during  both  the  wars.  Befides, 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  the  dignity 
of  his  majefty’s  crown,  the  interefts 
of  the  Britifh  commerce,  and  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  your  fellow  fubjedts  called  aloud 
for  fuch  a  war,  and  you  had  a  prece¬ 
dent  during  the  adminiftration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  which  proved  that 
this  nation  will  not  be  latisfied  without 
fuch  a  war,  as  the  circumftance  that 
demand  it,  are  fimilar. 

Notwithftanding  all  I  have  faid,  I 
believe  if  the  treaties  between  Spain  and 
England,  are  accurately  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  might  have  ob¬ 
tained  fufficient  redrefs  from  Spain  for 
what  is  paft,  and  fecurity  in  time  to 

come. 
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come,  without  going  to  war.  By  thofe 
treaties,  a  certain  time  is  limited  for  de¬ 
manding  fatisfadtion,  which  being  e- 
lapfed  without  obtaining  it,  the  com¬ 
plaining  party  was  at  liberty  to  make 
reprifals,  without  any  declaration  of  war. 
This  is  a  practice  often  to  be  met  with 
in  hiftory,  efpecially  in  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  always  produced  good  ef¬ 
fects  to  this  nation. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had,  I  had  almoft  faid  in  his  own  time, 
a  linking  inflance  of  Britifh  fpirit  with 
regard  to  Spain,  when  in  the  year  1718, 
the  Spanish  marine  was  without  any 
previous  declaration  of  war,  deflroyed 
off  MefTina  by  Sir  George  Byng,  after¬ 
wards  vifcount  Torrington.  Is  there  a 
Briton  at  this  day,  who  condemns  our 
government  for  that  maflerly  flroke, 
who  thinks  that  we  were  too  precipi¬ 
tant,  or  that  we  adled  therein  rather  as 
pirates  and  barbarians?  No,  the  injuflice, 
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obftinacy,  and  ungenerofity  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  after  the  fair  eft  warning  given, 
drew  the  chaftifement  upon  themfelves. 
The  blow  then  ftruck  was  the  glory  of 
that  reign,  and  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  pofterity.  It  may  be  faid 
that  the  caufes  of  provocation  were 
very  diffimilar;  I  admit  they  are.  In 
the  one  cafe,  we  refented  the  injuries 
done  to  our  allies.  In  the  prefent,  we 
refent  thofe  done  to  ourfelves,  and  our 
neareft  concerns.  Which  is  the  ftrongeft 
caufe  of  provocation,  let  the  reader 
judge,  or  whether  it  is  not  high  time  to 
afcertain  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  if 
they  are  difputed,  and  to  vindicate 


them,  ft  tncy  have  been  injured. 


This  nation  is  not  now,  as  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftration, 
in  fuch  a  ferment  again  ft  Spain,  when 
every  falfe  and  unfupported  allegation 
was  received  in  parliament,  and  fwal- 
Wed  by  the  public.  The  injuries  we 
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complain  of,  regularly,  and  refpedfully 
for  his  majefty,  have  been  laid  before 
his  minifters,  and  are  by  them,  known 
to  be  fads;  of  thofe  fads,  I  have  pur- 
polely  hitherto  omitted  the  mention  of 
the  moft  important.  I  mean  the  cafe 
of  the  Antigallican  privateer;  a  cafe 
of  fo  much  importance,  that  I  may  al- 
moft  call  it  national,  and  of  fo  Ions 

7  O 

handing,  that  it  is  a  fufficient  evidence 
of  our  minifters  moderation,  and  un- 
willingnefs,  to  come  to  a  breach  with 
Spain.  The  circumftances  of  that  cap¬ 
ture,  of  its  unjuft  detention,  and  of  its 
being  more  unjuftly  reftored  to  France, 
have,  with  the  proper  vouchers,  been  fo 
often  laid  before  the  public,  that  they 
need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  It  is 
true,  the  injuftice  done  the  captors,  and 
the  owners  of  that  privateer,  paffied  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  king  of  Spain ;  but 
ftill  it  was  an  ad  of  his  government, 
and  all  the  proceedings  of  his  prefent 
catholic  majefty’s  officers  prove,  that 
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they  go  upon  the  fame  arbitrary  and 
unjuft  principles.  Thus,  I  think,  I  have 
fully  demonftrated  my  firft  propofition, 
viz.  that  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  could  not,  confiftently  with  his 
own  fafety,  continue  in  the  high  poft 
be  held,  after  being  forced  to  deviate 
from  the  great  lines  of  conduct,  he  had 
chalked  out,  when  he  firft  entered  up¬ 
on  it. 

My  fecond  propofition  is,  “  That' 
bis  refigning  under  the  circumftances 
be  found  himfelf  to  be,  was  the  moft 
effectual  fervice  he  could  perform  to 
bis  country,  and  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  maxims  of  her  conftitution ;  as 
explained,  and  underftood,  fince  the 
revolution.”  Very  little  reafoning  may 
iuffice,  to  prove  this  propofition.  Una¬ 
nimity  in  council,  and  in  parliament 
is  the  glory,  and  may  be  called  the 
charaiteriftic,  of  his  majefty’s  aufpi- 
cious  reign.  But  it  is  abfurd  to  ima¬ 
gine, 
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gine,  that  that  unanimity  could  'fub- 
lift,  while  a  difference  in  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  firft  minider  of  date 
(fuppofing  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  to  have  been  fo)  and  all  the  other 
fervants  of  the  crown,  his  own  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  excepted.  The  vafl  pre- 
poffeflion  of  the  public,  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  favour,  mud 
have  always  influenced  many,  both 
within,  '  and  without  doors,  to  have 
adopted  his  fentiments,  while  he  deli¬ 
vered  them  as  a  minider.  The  other 
fervants  of  the  crown  oppofe  him.  The 
confequence  is,  fird  a  reply,  then  a  re¬ 
joinder,  then  fpeech  upon  fpeech,  till, 
as  happened  under  the  tory  minidry, 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
whole  fecrets  of  the  cabinet  are  laid 
open,  our  enemies  become  the  maflers 
of  all  our  meafures,  and  we  ourfelves  a 
laughing  dock  to  all  Europe.  Though 
I  am  as  much  of  opinion,  as  any  man 
can  be,  that  a  faithful  Britida  minider 

ought 
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ought  to  deliver  the  fame  fentiments  in 
parliament,  that  he  does  at  the  council 
board ;  yet  a  member  of  parliament 

t 

may,  very  confidently  with  the  duty 
he  owes  to  his  country,  fometimes  make 
a  fmall  facrifice  of  his  private  opinion 
to  unanimity.  This  is  what  a  minifter, 
I  mean,  a  directing  minifter,  cannot  do; 
efpecially  when  he  meets  with  an  op¬ 
position.  The  very  oppofition  breaks 
the  unanimity,  and  he  is  obliged,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  to  defend  his 
meafures  when  once  he  has  taken  them, 
at  all  Events.  He  can  ohferve  no  medium ; 
for  his  Situation  does  not  admit  of  a 
neutrality. 


The  Situation  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  at  the  time  when  he 
refigned  the  feals,  is  without  any  pre¬ 
cedent  in  hiSiory  :  if  we  are  able  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  own  words  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  rcafon  for  doubting  them.  The 
Clarendons,  the  Aldingtons,  the  So- 
merfets,  the  Godolphins,  the  Oxfords, 
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tile  Stanhopes,  and  Walpoles,  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  had  credit  enough,  even  in 
the  wane  of  their  power,  to  divide  the 
council,  if  not  the  cabinet.  When  a 
meafure  came  to  be  debated  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  they  had  friends,  they  had  de¬ 
pendents  in  both  houfes,  ready  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  the  labouring  oar  of 
cenfure  and  debate.  When  they  were 
in  full  credit,  the  cabinet  and  council 
were  very  leldom  divided;  and  if  a 
divifion  happened  in  parliament,  the 
odds  lay  fo  much  on  the  minifters  fide ; 
that  it  generally  ftrengthened  his  power. 
I  myfelf,  during  the  adminiftration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  in  parliament, 
and  in  the  oppolition  to  his  meafures ; 
but,  while  that  minilier  was  in  full 
power,  our  debates  never  proceeded 
to  a  divifion,  without  our  lauvin^  at 

O  O 

one  another,  at  the  ridiculous  figure  we 
made ;  and  for  eighteen  years,  I  do  not 
remember  five  inftances  of  thofe  who  are 
properly  termed  his  majefty’s  fervants, 
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being  in  the  minority,  againfl  the  mi- 
nifter.  I  am  far,  however,  from  fay¬ 
ing,  that  during  thofe  eighteen  years, 
there  did  not  happen  great  heats,  both 
in  the  council  and  the  cabinet.  But  1 
do  not  remember  a  fingle  inflance  of  the 
fmothered  flame  breaking  out  in  par¬ 
liament.  When  one  of  his  majefty’s 
fervants  differed  with  his  minifler,  he 
always  gave  fair  warning,  and  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  dividing  with 
the  minority,  another  fervant  was  found, 
cut  and  dry,  to  fupply  his  poft.  Thus 
the  meafures  of  Great  Britain  always 
had  the  appearance  of  unanimity,  in 
the  council,  and  the  cabinet,  which  in 
the  times  of  greatefl  difaffedtion  and  difa- 
tisfadfion,  impreft  our  people,  as  well 
as  foreigners,  with  notions  of  reverence 
for  the  government. 

But  what  muft  have  been  the  con- 
fequence,  had  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  fituated  as  he  was,  retained 

the 
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the  teals  of  his  office.  ‘c  A  houfe  di¬ 
vided  againft  itfelf  cannot  ftand.”  But 
the  divilion  that  mull  have  happened 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  fcarce  have  me- 
rited  that  appellation.  Two  members, 
againft  a  whole  council  board,  muft 
have  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure  at 
that  board,  when  the  meafures  upon 
which  they  differed  came  into  parlia¬ 
ment.  I  am  far  from  faying,  that  the 
high  opinion,  the  public  has  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  abilities, 
and  integrity,  would  not  have  made  a 
much  more  confiderable  divifion;  but 
ftill  it  would  have  been  extremely  ridi¬ 
culous,  to  have  feen  all  his  majefty’s 
lervants  divide  againft  one  fervant  in  the 

houfe  of  p - s,  and  againft  another  in 

the  houfe  of  commons.  How  muft 
foreign  nations,  how  muft  tire  more  un¬ 
informed  people  of  this  country,  have 
confidered  fuch  adivifion?  And  yet  fuch 
a  divifion  muft  have  taken  place,  had 
not  thofe  two  fervants  facrificed  their 
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conferences  ;  or,  what  is  highly  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  had  not  all  the  reft  of  his 
majefty’s  fervants  facrifieed  theirs. 


There  was  therefore  no  medium  for 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
his  noble  friend  to  obferve,  but  refigna- 
tion.  They  could  not  otherwile  con- 
fult  the  dignity  of  government,  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  majefty,  or  the  intereft  of 
their  country.  What  a  figure  mull  the 
Britifh  hiftory  have  made  in  a  reign, 
when  two  perfons,  comparatively  (peak¬ 
ing,  of  no  very  great  property,  jfhall 
arrange  themfelves  on  one  fide  of  the 
board,  and  all  the  reft  of  his  majefty’s 
fervants  on  the  other.  When  I  fay  this, 

I  keep,  entirely  out  of  the  queftion,  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  meafures,. 
propoied  or  oppofed  by  either  party,  if 
two  perfons  can  deferve  that  name.  I 
jfhall  admit  them  to  be  problematical ;  but, 
furely,  I  think  it  no  matter  of  difpute, 
that  public  bufmcfs  cannot  be  carried  on 

with 
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with  any  degree  of  decency,  or  any  pro¬ 
bability  of  fuccefs,  if  the  directing 
minifter  is  of  one  opinion,  and  all  the 
reft  of  his  majefty’s  fervants  of  another. 

It  happens,  I  will  not  fay  unfortu¬ 
nately,  but  unaccountably,  foi  this 
country,  that  neither  its  conllitution, 
nor  laws,  define  the  poll  or  power  of  a 
minister  of  Hate,  or  even  fuppole  that 
any  fuch  can  exift.  Notwithflanding 
that,  there  has  been,  in  every  reign,  even 
before  the  conqueft,  a  fcape  goat,  under 
that  appellation,  who  has  fuflfeied  for 
the  fins  of  the  government.  The  poll: 
of  a  minifter  (let  me  repeat  it)  in  Great 
Britain,  is  not  conftitutional ;  but  it  is 
neceflary.  A  man  may  be  unambitious, 
and  yet  he  may  be,  as  it  were,  pi  efled 
into  it  by  the  voice  of  his  country,  and 
the  will  of  his  fovereign.  I  fhall  not 
pretend,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  be  poflefied  of  that  floical  fell-denial, 
as  to  have  required  profiling  into  the  poll 
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lie  has  lately  refigned ;  but,  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  both  his  lovereign’s  will,  and 
the  public  voice,  concurred  in  pro¬ 
moting  him  to  it,  if  it  can  be  called  a, 
promotion,  confidering  the  degree  of 
credit  he  flood  in  with  the  public  before. 
All  I  would  infinuate  by  this  is,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  not 
blameable  in  accepting  it ;  but,  as  has 
been  obferved  on  other  occafions,  the 
poft  of  honour,  is  generally  the  poft  of 
danger ;  perhaps,  in  this  cafe,  a  ufelefs 
danger  both  to  the  poffeffor  and  his 
country.  If  our  conflitution  favours  the 
exiilence  of  a  firfl  minifler,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  perfon  of  the  lprd  high 
chancellor.  But  that  great  officer  may 
^  j  as  he  fees  proper. 

While  he  keeps  clear  of  corruption,  he 


can  be  in  no  danger  from  the  confequen- 


ces  of  his  adminiftration }  nor  doth  the 
conftitutional  part  of  his  office  extend 
one  draw  breadth  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Britifh  dominions;  nor,  indeed, 
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through  all  of  them.  While  he  a£ts  with¬ 
in  the  fphere  of  his  office,  the  bounds 
of  equity,  if  equity  can  be  faid  to  have 
bounds,  confine,  diredt,  and  fecure  himf 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  good,  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  great  officers 
of  the  crown.  Laws,  practice,  and  pre¬ 
cedents  limit  their  duties. 

This  is  not  the  cafe,  with  regard  to 
a  fecretary  of  hate.  Other  officers  of 
the  crown,  when  they  commence  mi- 
nifters,  may  be  confidered  as  volunteers 
in  the  fervice.  A  fecretary  of  ftate  the 
moment  he  enters  upon  his  poft,  is  an 
enlifted  foldier.  While  he  receives  paw 
he  mult  do  his  duty;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  he  has  the  privilege  of 
quitting  the  fervice  when  he  pleafes; 
but,  having  quitted  it,  the  parallel  holds 
true;  for  he  may  be  called  to  account, 
both  for  the  omiffions  and  commiffions 
he  was  guilty  of,  while  he  was  upon  his 
poft.  This  is  one  of  the  great  acqui- 

fitions 
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fitions  we  have  made  by  the  revolution. 
While  the  minifter  has  the  privilege  of 
retiring  when  he  pleafes  from  public  bu- 
finefs,  his  country  has  the  power,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  overhauling  his  conduft, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion.  A 
minifter  cannot  now,  as  formerly,  plead 
“  I  was  over-ruled  by  the  will  of  my 
mafter,  I  was  out-voted  at  the  board,  I 
was  brow-beaten  in  the  cabinet.”  He  has 
an  eafy  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils,  which 
is  comprehended  in  a  Angle  word,  and 
that  is,  he  may  Resign.  This  is  the 
only  fafety  any  Britifh  minifter  has ; 
and  it  is  a  refuge,  that  is  always  in  his 
power  to  command. 

But  a  fecretary  of  ftate  is  under 
a  greater  neceffity  than  any  other  minif- 
ter  is,  for  taking  fhelter  in  this  refuge  j 
bccaufe  of  the  directive  power,  •  which 
by  the  nature  of  his  office,  he  is  obliged 
to  exercife.  Every  difpatch  he  ifiues 
from  his  office,  is  an  evidence  againft 

him ; 
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him  ;  and  was,  his  matter,  and  all  his 
council,  to  concur  in  a  meafure,  which 
he  disapproved  of ;  he  cannot  be  forced 
to  put  the  feals  of  his  office  to  it.  In 
faitt,  though  the  lord  chancellor  is  faid 
to  be  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  consci¬ 
ence  in  matters  of  law;  the  Secretary 
of  ftate,  is  certainly,  the  counfellor  of 
his  judgment,  in  affairs  of  government. 
He  has  no  rule  for  the  exercife  of  his 
office,  but  an  upright  intention,  and  a 
found  judgment.  The  matters  on  which 
he  is  confulted,  are  without  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  law,  and  relate  entirely  to  the 
prerogative,  which  is  to  be  defined  only 
by  itfelf.  This  is  a  consideration,  which 
renders  the  poft  of  a  Secretary  of  ttate, 
more  dangerous,  and  ticklifh,  than  that 
of  any  other  minifter  in  this  country. 
This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  third 
propofition  1  laid  down,  which  is,  <f  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  refig- 
nation,  does  not  difable  him  lrom  otter¬ 
ing  his  opinion  to  his  majefty,  his  par¬ 
liament, 


■ 
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liament,  and  his  council,  upon  the  pub  .• 
lie  meafures  to  be  purfued,  with  as 
much  freedom,  and  with  more  weight 
than  he  could  have  had,  had  he  retained 

the  feals  of  his  office.’ 

\  ^ 

When  a  great  difputable  point  is  un¬ 
der  agitation,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
confider  a  minifter  as  a  neutral  perfon.  It 
is  always  fuppofed,  that  he  is  interefted 
on  one  fide  or  the  other  ;  and  that  he 
has  a  perfonal  concern,  either  in  abetting 
or  oppoling,  the  debatable  proportion. 
Thence  it  happens,  that  though  his 
power,  and  credit,  may  very  poffibly 
carry  through  a  meafure  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  board ;  yet  his  opponents,  be  he  ever 
fo  well  intentioned,  never  think  they 
have  fair  play  (hewn  them,  while  he 
adds  in  his  minifterial  capacity.  When 
he  diverts  himfelf  of  that,  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  done,  the 
reft  of  his  majefty’s  fervants  confider 
themfelves,  as  being  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing 
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ing  he  is.  No  influence  of  port  oi' 
power  takes  place,  and  he  is  at  liberty 
to  fupport  his  reafoning  with  arguments, 
that,  in  a  minifterial  capacity,  would  be 
highly  improper  for  him  to  urge.  It  is 
in  this  light,  and  in  this  light  only, 
that  I  confider  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  refignation.  It  is  the  fame 
thing  in  the  cabinet,  as  in  the  field.  We 
have,  in  our  own  times,  known  great 
generals  contented  to  accept  of  a  fub- 
ordinate  place  in  the  army,  when  the 
good  of  their  matter,  and  their  country, 
was  all  they  had  in  view  ;  and  in  that 
fubordinate  capacity,  they  have  been 
known  to  do  more  fervice  to  both,  than 
they  could  have  done,  had  they  ftill  re¬ 
tained  their  fupreme  command* 

They  who  clamour  the  loudett  againtt 
the  late  refignation,  do  it  only  becaufe 
they  regret  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  refigning  the  pott  of  a  minifter, 
and  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  has  any 

I  event 
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event  happened,  that  fince  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  gives  us  room  to  fear  he  will  no 
longer  aft  as  a  counfellor  to  his  majefty. 
Conflitutionally  fpeaking,  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  counfellor  and  a 
minifter.  Both  are  equally  fervants  to 
the  crown,  though,  through  the  pre- 
poffeffions  of  the  public,  the  former 
capacity  is  attended  with  much  lefs  dan¬ 
ger,  than  the  latter;  and  therefore  the 
refignation,  that  is  imputed  to  pride  and 
refentment,  ought  to  be  attributed  only 
to  moderation  and  prudence.  When  I 
coniider  the  letter  publifhed  under  his 
name,  as  being  genuine,  1  am  at  no  lofs 
to  account  for  his  prudential  motives^ 
The  tender nefs  we  have  expreffed  for 
Spain,  ever  fince  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  has  never  fuffered  us  coolly  to 
confult  our  own  intereft,  fo  far  as  to 
obtain  from  her  a  definitive  treaty,  that 
could  be  a  direftion  for  any  minifter  in 
negociating  with  that  court.  I  am  far 
from  faying,  that  this  ftate  of  indecifion 

as 
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as  to  our  intereft  with  Spain,  lias  been 
entirely  owing  to  us.  It  is  well  known, 
that  that  court  never  could  be  brought 
formally  to  renounce  a  lingle  claim,  fhe 
ever  advanced;  and  though  fhe  might 
now  and  then  make  a  temporary  con- 
ceffion,  fhe  has  been  always  uniform 
in  her  tenor  of  ufurpation,  haughtinefs, 
and  injudice.  This  is  a  mod  uncom¬ 
fortable  date  for  a  minider,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  the  direction  of  .foreign 
affairs  to  live  in ;  efpecially,  when  that 
people’s  partiality  to  our  enemies,  ex¬ 
ceed  all  bounds  of  neutrality. 

This  partiality  was  fo  grofs,  that  die 
feems  to  confider  her  concerns,  and 
thofe  of  France  with  us,  as  being  the 
fame;  though  furelv  in  their  nature, 

1  O  J 

nothing  can  be  more  diftant.  Though 
a  Spanifh  ambaffador  reiided  at  London, 
the  French  agent  was  entrufted  to  ne- 
gociate  for  Spain;  and  upon  what?  Not 
upon  any  point,  that  ever  can  concern 

France,  but  upon  fome  differences  of 

I  2  an 
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an  old  landing,  which  had  not  yet 
been  finally  adjufted,  between  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  the  Britifh  court.  What  thofe 
differences  are,  may  readily  be  learned, 
when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  now  89 
years,  fince  the  Spaniards  attempted  to 
deprive  us  of  the  logwood  trade,  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  though  our  right  to 
it,  was  clear  and  indifputable.  About 
the  year  1715,  the  fame  attempt  was 
renewed  in  the  moft  inhuman  atro- 

1 

cious  manner,  in  a  time  of  perfect  tran¬ 
quility;  though  by  the  very  firfl  arti¬ 
cle  of  treaty  of  commerce,  between  us 
and  Spain,  concluded  the  28th  of  No¬ 
vember  1713,  the  treaty  of  1670  was 
ratified  “  without  any  prejudice,  how¬ 
ever,  (fays  the  words  of  the  treaty)  to 
any  liberty,  or  power,  which  the  fub- 
jefts  of  Great  Britain  enjoyed  before, 
either  through  right,  fufferance,  or  in¬ 
dulgence.’’  Notwithstanding  this  exprefs 
ftipulation,  Spain,  at  this  very  time, 
has  had  the  modefty  to  employ  the 

French 
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French  agent  to  tell  us,  that  before  the 
American  treaty,  we  had  no  fuch  right, 
fufferance,  or  indulgence.  Thus  our 
differences  are  reduced  to  the  Angle  fad 


of  poffeffion,  which  has  been  as  clearly 
proved  in  our  favour,  as  the  natuie  of 
the  thing  can  admit  of;  and,  indeed, 
more  fully  and  unexceptionably,  than 
could  have  been  expedted,  in  a  matter, 
attended  with  fuch  difficulties. 

The  right  of  no  fearch  or  vifit  upon 
the  American  feas,  is  another  of  thofe 
old  differences,  not  finally  adj ufted  be¬ 
tween  our  court,  and  that  of  Spain.  Our 


minifter,  perhaps,  thought  that  they 
had  been  adj  ufted  fo  much  to  out- 
own  fttisfadtion  by  the  relolutions  of 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  preceeding 
the  laft  declaration  of  war  with  Spain, 


and  by  that  declaration  itfelf,  that  he 
could  not  confidently  with  the  honour, 
and  intereft  of  his  countty,  and  his 


own  fafety,  admit  that  claim  on  the 

part  of  Spain,  even  to  be  debated,  far  left 

queftioned. 
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queftioned.  That  court,  however,  Hill 
goes  on,  as  if  all  the  faCts  lay  unquedion- 
ably  in  her  favour,  by  committing  the 
molt  notorious  breaches  of  that  neutra¬ 
lity,  which  ilie  ought  to  obferve;  and 
even  that  neutrality  gives  her  protection. 
What  is  a  minilter  to  do  in  this  cafe  ? 
He  cannot  treat,  becaule  the  other  party 
is  actually  intractable.  At  the  lame  time, 
he  cannot  lit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and 
fee  fuch  aCts  of  partiality  and  injudice 
acquiefced  in,  and  multiplied.  Only  two 
methods,  therefore,  are  left  him ;  the 
fird  and  molt  elegible  is,  to  refent  them 
with  quicknefs,  fpirit  and  efficacy;  and 
if  that  is  not  allowed,  to  Resign;  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  tells  us, 
lie  has  accordingly  done. 


As  to  the  mod:  gracious  and  fponta- 
neous  marks  of  his  majedy’s  approbation 
of  his  fervices,  his  accepting  of  them  as 
he  did,  is,  I  think,  more  to  his  honour, 
however  infamoufly  it  has  been  traduced, 

than 
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than  all  his  other  fervices;  Had  a  mi- 
nifter,  like  him,  of  acknowledged  popu¬ 
larity  with  many,  even  to  idolatry  itfelf, 
not  only  refigned  his  port,  but  fpurned 
at  thofe  marks  of  his  majefty’s  approba¬ 
tion,  what  conftruttion  would  even  the 
moft  rational  part  of  the  public  have 
put  upon  fuch  a  behaviour  ?  “  Mr.  P. 
they  would  have  faid,  fees  what  un¬ 
warrantable  meafures  are  carrying  on, 
he  has  too  generous  a  fpirit  to  give  them 
countenance,  by  receiving  hufh-money ; 
it  now  behoves  every  free  fubjedt  of 
Great  Britain  to  look  to  himfelf,  or  he 
certainly  is  undone.”  What  muffc  the 
confequence  of  this  reafoning  have  been  > 
but  the  throwing  diftruft  and  contempt 
upon  majefty  itfelf,  the  reviving  animo¬ 
sities,  worfe  than  all  that  have  been 
buried  in  the  grave  of  party,  perhaps, 
even  to  the  obftrudting  oi  the  fupplies. 
Thus  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
miftaken  patriotifm  might  have  made 

him  thfe  inftrument  of  ruin  to  his  coun¬ 
try. 


I 
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try.  They  who  reproach  him  now  with 
making  a  bargain  for  forfaking  the  pub¬ 
lic,  would  have  then  been  as  mad  in 
their  praife,  as  they  are  unjuft  in  their 
detraction ;  but  the  effeCts  would  have 
been  more  melancholy.  His  own  up¬ 
right  intentions,  and  the  cooler  hours 
of  the  public,  will  foon  place  him 
above  the  reach  of  obloquy,  and  vindi¬ 
cate  him  from  cenfure :  but  in  the  other 
cafe,  his  difagreeing  with  the  reft  of 
his  majefty’s  fervants,  as  to  one  meafure, 
might  have  deftroyed  all  other  mea- 
fures ;  and  many  fuch  undoubtedly 
there  are,  in  which  they  are  unanimous. 
The  condudl  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  has  obferved,  diftrefles  no  part 
of  the  adminiftration ;  it  gives  the  public 
no  caufe  of  jealoufy ;  and  is  a  ftrong 
evidence,  that  his  majefty,  and  his  go¬ 
vernment,  are  ftill  to  be  benefited  as 
much  as  ever  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  abilities  and  virtues.  His 
manner  of  refigning,  carries  with  it  no 

marks 
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'marks  of  that  fournefs  and  difcontenf, 
that  generally  attended  former  refigna- 
tions,  and  were  productive  of  heats  and 

faction.  If  the  public  is  not  grofsly 

• 

milinformed,  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  has,  at  this  very  time,  as  great  a 
lhare  as  ever  of  his  majefty’s  confidence, 
and  as  great  an  influence  in  his  coun¬ 
cils.  When  the  city  of  London,  after 
his  refignation,  was  fo  much  alarm’d  at 
it,  that  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common councilmen,  in  common  coun¬ 
cil  aflembled,  paid  him  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  but  a  very  juft,  compliment,  ex- 
prefling  their  fenfe  of  his  fervices,  and 
their  appreheniions,  as  to  the  conte- 
quences  of  his  refignation ;  his  anfwer 
was  the  moil  dutiful,  with  regard  to 
his  majefly,  his  government,  his  fleets 
and  armies,  that  words  could  convey, 

and  verv  different  from  that  of  a  perlon 
* 

who  intended  to  withdraw  his  fervices 
from  his  mafter  and  his  country 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  right 

honourable  gentleman,  in  his  conduft 

K  does 
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does,  by  no  means,  feem  difpofed  to 
thwai  t  the  mcafures  of  the  reft  of  his 
majefty  s  fervants.  But  if  his  plan  was 
rendered  the  balls  of  future  meafures,  he 
certainly  was,  in  a  high  degree  refponfible 
for  tnem.  If  the  differences  at  the 

c  1  ,J - 11  did  not  arife  lo  much  from 

tiie  impropriety  of  the  plan  or  propor¬ 
tion,  as  from  the  manner  and  flrength 
witn  which  it  was  to  be  executed  *  if 
h^  thought  that  what  others  propofed 
\\  ould  be  ineffectual  for  carrying  on  the 
purpofes  of  his  plan,  and  that  a  double 
force,  and  a  more  peremptory  manner 
were  requifite,  he  certainly  aCted  con- 
flitutionally,  as  well  as  rationally,  in 
withdrawing  from  that  combuftion 
which  mud  neceflarily  have  broken 
out,  had  the  whole  proved  unfuccelsful 
or  difgraceful.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
public  lias  reafon  to  believe,  that  not- 
with  flan  ding  the  folemn,  and  indeed 
effectively  repeated  aiTurances,  that  Spain 
has  given  of  her  intention,  to  live  in 
liiendlnip  with  Great  Britain,  even  they 

who 
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who  differ  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  as  to  the  meafures  to  be 
cbferved  towards  that  crown,  think 
that  an  elucidation  of  its  intentions  is 
reafonable.  Our  minifler  at  Madrid, 
therefore,  has  been  often  inftrufted  to 
demand  a  peremptory  explanation  of  that 
court’s  meaning  and  intentions.  We 
have,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  been 
again  and  again  told,  that  they  are  very 
friendly  and  very  favourable  towards  us, 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  the  fame  affu- 

9 

ranees  will  be  repeated  and  enforced, 
were  we  to  make  five  hundred  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  fame  head.  What  was 
the  cafe  before  the  laft  Spanifh  war  ? 
Don  jofeph  de  Patinho  and  Mr.  Keene 
talked  to  one  another  like  two  fworn 
brothers;  we  never  mentioned  a  grie¬ 
vance  that  we  buffered,  either  in  Europe 
or  America,  that  was  not  inflantly  re- 
dreffed,  (I  mean  upon  paper)  to  which 
redrefs,  their  fervants  and  governors 
paid  no  regard,  for  the  reafon  I  have 
fo  often  mentioned,  becaufe  they  knew 

K  2  their 
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their  miniflers  were  refolved  obftinately 

to  adhere  to  their  own  fenfe  of  treaties, 

and  forms  of  proceedings ;  fo  that  when 

the  moll  flagrant  cafes  came  to  be  can- 

vafled  in  their  courts,  the  Britifh  fubjeds 

were  always  fure  to  lofe  their  caufe. 

Some  fads  were  too  notorious  to  be 

denied,  and  then  inftrudions  were  dif- 

patched  to  their  governors  in  America 

for  an  immediate  reftitution ;  but  inftead 

of  complying,  they  always  returned 

for  anfwer,  that  their  mailer’s  miniflers 

and  judges  had  been  miflnformed,  and 

that  they  would  fend  a  true  flate  of  the 
* 

cafe.  This  juggling,  between  orders 
and  remonftrances,  infallibly  confumed 
feven  or  eight  months  more,  till  the 
Britifh  fufterers  were  obliged,  either  to 
put  up  with  their  lofles,  or  to  be  ruined 
by  their  expcnfive,  unavailing  attenden- 
ces  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  its  in¬ 
ferior  juridicatories. 

Somewhat  of  the  fame  game  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  feems  to  be  going  for¬ 
ward  at  this  very  time.  We  have  heard 

of 
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of  magnificent  proteftations  of  friend- 
fhip,  of  orders  difpatched  to  governors, 
and  the  like,  but  of  no  examples  being 
made  of  the  unparalleled  infults  and 
lofifes,  we  have  fuffered,  by  the  breaches 
of  neutrality ;  which  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  are  more  flagrant,  and  nume¬ 
rous,  than  the  public  is  yet  aware  of. 
The  time  has  been,  when  the  Angle 
cafe  of  the  Antigallican  privateer,  would 
have  been  a  fufficient  inducement  for 
an  Englifh  government,  to  have  done 
more  againft  Spain,  than  all  that  was 
propofed  to  be  done  by  the  right  ho- 
honourable  gentleman,  and  his  noble 
brother-in-law. 

But  the  infractions  of  neutrality  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  fhuffling  profeflions 
of  Spain  (for  every  negotiation  is  lb, 
that  is  not  attended  with  immediate 
effeCts)  are  of  the  very  word:  complexion 
by  the  feparate,  and,  as  intended,  fecret 
treaty,  concluded  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Verfailles,  on  the  25th  of 

Augufl  laft.  Had  the  behaviour  of 

Spain 
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Spain  towards  us,  been  ever  fo  unex¬ 
ceptionable,  yet  con  fide  ring  we  are  at 
war  with  France,  our  minifter  by  the 
practice  of  all  wife  governments,  had 
a  right  to  demand  from  Spain,  a  fight 
of  that  treaty,  which  being  refufed, 
mull  give  him  very  uneafy  apprehen- 
lions.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  the  Spanilh 
miniftry  has  declared,  that  it  was  only 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendfhip,  with 
a  confirmation  of  certain  family  com¬ 
pacts.  This  general  anfwer,  fpeaks  the 
very  character  of  the  Spanilh  govern¬ 
ment.  Are  not  all  treaties  between  prin¬ 
ces,  treaties  of  friendfhip  and  alliance  ? 
We  have,  it  is  true,  heard  of  fuch  things, 
as  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliances  ;  but 
a  man  can  fcarcely  be  fuch  a  novice  in 
hiftory,  in  that  of  France  efpecially,  as 
to  be  ignorant,  that  when  two  powers 
underftand  one  another,  every  defenfive 
alliance  may  become  an  offenfive  one ; 
this  is  done  by  either  of  the  powers  de^ 
daring,  that  he  has  no  other  means  left 
of  defending  himfelf,  but  by  attacking 

his 
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his  adverfary.  As  to  the  family  corn- 
pads,  thele  may  extend  as  far  as  the 
two  courts  pleafe.  I  fhould  not  at  all 
be  furprized,  at  hearing,  that  after  the 
acceffion  of  his  prefent  catholic  majef- 
ty’s  father  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  a  fa¬ 
mily  compad  was  entered  into  between 
him,  and  his  grandfather,  Lewis  the 
XlVth.  of  France,  for  preferving  the  in- 
divifibility  of  their  mutual  polfdlions  in 
America,  and  in  the  Ead  and  Well:  In¬ 
dies.  I  fay,  it  is  extremely  probable, 
that  fuch  a  family  compad  adually  was 
entered  into;  nor  are  we  to  be  fur- 
prized,  that  France  has  never  called 
upon  his  catholic  majedy  till  now,  for 
the  performance  of  it.  It  is  well  known 
into  what  a  delpondency  of  mind,  his 
late  catholic  majedy  was  thrown  by 
the  death  of  his  queen,  at  the  time  when 
our  operations  again  d  France,  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  their  full  vigour  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  and  in  the  Wed 
Indies.  The  condition  his  catholic  ma¬ 
jedy  then  was  in  (and  from  wliich  he 

never 
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never  recovered)  difabled  the  Spanifh 
minidry  from  entering  into  any  fuch 
meafures,  efpecially,  as  the  whole  body 
of  their  people,  were  ftrongly  averfe  to 
a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Since  the 
acceffion  of  his  prefent  catholic  ma- 
jelly,  the  incredible  efforts  he  has 
made  to  reftore  his  marine,  which  in  his 
brother’s  life-time,  had  gone  to  decay, 
is  notorious  all  over  Europe ;  they  have 
been  fuch,  as  ftrongly  indicate,  that  they 
are  intended  more  for  offence  than  de¬ 
fence.  But  though  he  can  command 
money,  and  though  money  can  procure 
fhips,  yet  it  cannot  all  at  once,  though 
it  may  in  procefs  of  time,  raife  feamen ; 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  very 
probably,  might  think,  that  his  catho¬ 
lic  majefty’s  prefent  inability  to  man 
his  navy,  was  the  ftrongeft  inducement, 
why  we  fliould  oblige  him  to  come  to 
an  explanation  of  his  intentions  one  way 
or  other. 

'  Here  the  ftrcfs  of  the  argument,  be¬ 
tween  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 

friends, 
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triends,  and  opponents  without  doors 
ought  to  lie.  Whether  he  did,  or  did 
not,  guide  the  meafures,  that  were  con¬ 
certed  in  the  cabinet,  is  immaterial  to 
us.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  he  had 
guided  them  for  fome  time,  becaufe  the 
words  of  his  own  letter  feem  to  imply 
fo  much.  But  that  could  not  happen, 
but  with  the  good  plealure  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  with  the  approbation,  or  at 
lead;,  the  acquiefcence  of  the  other  fer- 
vants  of  the  crown;  a  mark  of  efteem 
and  confidence,  repofed  in  him,  that 
redounds  highlv  to  his  honour.  The 

O  j 

ridiculous  cenfures,  that  have  been 
thrown  out  againft  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  upon  his  accepting  the 
unfolicited  -reward,  which  his  m 
thinks  his  fervices  had  merited,  have 
been  already  expofed  in  thefe  pages. 
His  enemies  have  been  fo  ingenious 
in  their  malice,  as  to  conjure  up  a  pa¬ 
rallel  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  to  whom  queen  Anne  offered 
penfion  of  3000/.  a  year,  when  he 

L  loft 
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loft  the  feals;  and  whofe  anfwer  wa£y 
that  Cc  if  he  could  not  have  the  honour 
to  ferve  his  country,  he  would  not  plun¬ 
der  it.” 

Without  diiputing  the  authenticity 
of  this  very  queftionable  anecdote,  let 
us  confiderhow  the  parallel  Hands.  The 
earl  of  Sunderland  was  very  intimately 
connected  both  in  blood,  and  intereft, 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earl 
of  Godolphin,  and  all  the  heads  of  the 
whig  miniftry,  who  had  firmly  refolved 
to  ftand  by  one  another,  and  politically 
fpeaking,  neither  to  take,  nor  to  give 
quarter.  The  queen  had  more  than 
once  exprefled  a  fixed  refolution  to 
take  the  feals  from  the  earl  of  Sun¬ 
derland.  The  dutchefs  of  Marlborough 
begged  cc  upon  her  knees,”  that  lie  might 
keep  them,  but  the  party  had  taken 
their  meafures,  and  the  feals  were  wrung: 

O 

from  die  carl,  in  a  manner,  by  the  force 
<>f"  prerogative.  What  was  his  lordfliin 
to  do  in  this  cafe?  Was  he  to  break 
from  the  meafures  of  his  friends  and 
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party,  who  were  yet  far  fuperior  to  his 
antagonifts  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  at 
lead;  ballanced  them  in  the  houfe  of 
commons?  Was  that  nobleman,  opu¬ 
lent  as  he  was  in  his  fortune,  and  great 
in  his  connexions,  to  render  himfelf 
the  out-cad  of  one  party,  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  other,  by  accepting  a  bribe 
to  defert  thofe  very  friends,  by  whom 
he  forefaw,  as  actually  afterwards  hap¬ 
pened,  that  he  muft  return  again  into 
power,  with  full  credit  and  honour. 

Can  any  parallel  be  drawn,  between 
this  cafe,  and  that  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  ?  The  latter  refigned 
thofe  feals,  which  were  violently  torn 
from  the  former;  the  one  was  engaged 
with  a  thong  numerous  party;  the  party 
of  the  other  was  compofed  of  himfelf 
and  his  brother-in-law.  The  peer,  when 
his  pod  was  wredcd  from  him,  looked 
upon  his  allegiance  to  his  fovereign,  as 
next  to  being  diffolved,  and  never  alibied 
at  the  council  board,  till  he  came  again 
into  pod.':  the  commoner  continues  his 

L  2  ter- 
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fer vices  to  the  crown,  and  his  country, 
with  the  fame  ardour  and  effect,  as 
ever. 

But  the  precaution,  taken  by  the 
court  of  France,  in  publifhing  the  late 
negociations  for  peace,  is  a  better  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  right  honourable  com¬ 
moner,  than  any  that  a  private  pen 
can  advance.  He,  very  honeftly  in  his 
letter,  fays,  that  he  refigned  the  feals, 
on  a  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard 
to  the  meafures  to  be  employed  againft 
Spain.  This  publication  explains  his 
meaning.  France,  by  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  a  moft  infolent,  ffrain  of  po¬ 
licy,  found  means  to  make  his  molf 
catholic  majefly,  a  party  againft  us, 
and  yet  to  continue  the  Spanifh  mini- 
fter’s  refidence  here.  Had  the  latter 
made  the  demands  contained  in  mon- 
fteur  Buffy’s  memorial,  a  very  fhort 
anfwer,  no  doubt,  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  fuch,  as  very  probably, 
muft  have  forced  Spain  to  have  thrown 
off  her  mafk,  before  fhe  was  prepared. 

No, 
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“■  No,  fays  France,  I  will  fave  you  that 
trouble  ;  my  minifter  lhall  take  the 
affair  upon  him;  it  cannot  be  worfe 
with  him  than  it  is  already,  and  his 
memorial,  upon  that  head,  will  let  the 
Englifh  miniftry  fee,  that  I  am  to  be 
fupported  by  your  catholic  majefty.” 

Accordingly,  to  work  monfieur  Bulfy 
goes,  and  luggs  into  his  memorial,  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  three  very  modeft  de¬ 
mands;  Firft,  “  Thatfome  prizes,  made 
during  the  prefent  war  under  the  Spa- 
nifh  flag,  fhould  be  reftored.”  This  is 
a  ridiculous,  as  well  as  an  unjuft  de¬ 
mand;  for  if  thofe  prizes  were  con¬ 
demned,  they  muft  have  been  fo  by  the 
maritime  law,  which  is  in  common  to 
all  nations,  and  admits  of  neither  appeal, 
nor  redrefs.  Had  Spain  any  regard  to 
that  law,  when  the  ordered  the  refti- 
tution  of  the  duke  de  Penthievre  In- 
diaman,  the  Antigallicans  prize,  merely 
by  a  {train  of  defpotic  authoiity  ? 

The  next  modeft  demand,  made  by 

France  on  the  part  of  her  moft  catho¬ 

lic 
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lie  ally,  is,  u  That  the  Spanilh  nation 
fhould  have  libery  of  fifhing  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.”  Though  I 

O 

am  far  from  pretending  to  inftrudt  our 
miniftry,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  bell  anfwer  to  this  demand, 
would  have  been  a  counter  proportion ; 
viz.  That  the  Britilh  nation  have  li¬ 
berty  of  digging  in  the  mines  of  Po- 
tofi.  I  will  defy  the  moil  fubtle  logi¬ 
cian  at  Salamanca,  to  prove,  that  we 
have  not  as  good  a  right  to  the  one 
privilege,  as  Spain  has  to  the  other. 

The  third  demand  is  penned  in  the 
infernal  fpirit  of  the  inquiiition,  for  it  re¬ 
quires,  “  The  deftruction  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  eflablilhments,  formed  on  the  Spa- 
nifli  territory  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.” 
I  have  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceeding 
pages,  fhewn  how  unjufl  fuch  a  de¬ 
mand  is.  All  I  fhall  add  here,  is  an 
obfervation  or  two,  to  llrcngthcn  the 
remarks,  I  have  already  made  upon  the 
Spanifh  method  of  negociating. 


There 
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There  is,  I  believe,  fcarcely  a  man 
of  ienfe  in  England,  abfurd  enough 
to  think,  that  monlieur  Bully  would 
have  made  thofe  modelt  demands  with¬ 
out  being  authorized  in  fo  doing,  by 
his  mold  catholic  majefty.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  the  Spanilli  ininiftry,  as 
we  have  been  told  by  authority,  ne¬ 
ver  were  better,  or  fo  well,  inclined  to 
live  in  friendfhip  with  us,  as  they  are 
at  prefent.  We  have  been  like  wife 
told,  though  not  by  Gazette,  but  by 
no  mean,  authority,  that  though  they, 
perhaps,  flight  ly  mentioned  fome  con¬ 
cerns  of  their  mailer,  to  monlieur 
Bulky,  that  he  might  flightly  mention 
them  to  the  Engiifh  miniftry,  yet  he’ 
never  was  commiilioned  to  treat,  far 
lefs  to  infill:,  upon  them. 

Thole  affurances  had  great  weight 
with  the  public,  and  would  have  had 
greater,  had  they  not  received  the  lye,  by 
the  above-mentioned  publication  of  the 
negociations.  Can  any  one,  who  reads 
Bully’s  memorial,  believe,  drat  he  in¬ 
tended 
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tended  ought  by  it,  but  to  fay  to  Great 
Britain,  “  Take  care  what  you  do;  if 
you  comply  not  with  my  propofals, 
the  Spaniards  are  ready  to  force  you, 
into  much  harder  terms ;  perhaps  if 
you  comply  with  my  mailer,  he  may 
prevail  with  his  moil  catholic  majefly, 
to  mitigate  them ;  and  refledl  upon  the 
glorious  guaranty,  that  is  offered  you.” 

What  was  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  his  character  of  firft  mini- 
fler,  to  do  in  this  cafe.  Mr.  Wall 
and  Don,  fuch  or  fuch  a  one,  in  a  little 
chit-chat  with  our  ambaffador,  fay, 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter; 
that  thofe  French  are  a  very  forward, 
bufy,  medling,  people;  and  that  they 
are  very  forry  for  what  has  happened. 
But  have  they  yet  formally  difavowed 
this  open  infult  upon  the  Britifli  go¬ 
vernment;  have  they,  by  authority, 
difowned  what  Bufly  demanded?  Or 
fuppofe  they  had  done  both,  was  the 
Britifli  minifter  to  take  their  bare  words, 

and  writing,  unlefs  they  had  formally 

re- 
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renounced  all  the  pretentions,  upon 
which  their  abfurd  claims  are  founded? 
Even  that  was  not  fufficient,  unlefs 
they  had,  actually  and  immediately 
punifhed  fuch  of  their  governors  and 
magiftrates,  who,  under  the  cloak  of 
thofe  wicked  demands,  have  impri- 
foned,  robbed,  nay  murdered  Britifh 
fubjedts;  and  unlefs  they  had  laid  afide 
thofe  armaments,  that  apparently  are 
intended  to  fupport  their  claims. 

But  through  the  whole  of  this  me¬ 
morial  there  runs  a  drain,  that  pioves 
Buffy  to  have  thought  that  he  had 

not  to  do  with  men  of  common  un- 
derftanding.  He  tells  them;  “  My  ma¬ 
iler  is  willing  to  make  peace  with  you ; 
but  he  is  very  fure,  the  lame  peace 
mud  be  very  foon  broken,  unlefs  you 
•  take  for  a  guarantee  his  mod  catholic 
majedy,  who  has,  by  fai  much 
dronger,  and  more  important  claims 
upon  you  than  my  mader  has.  Is 
there  common  fenfe  in  this  language  ? 
4 re  we  to  pay  for  a  guaranty,  which, 

M  (dttmg 


(fetting  afide  the  guaranty  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria)  like 
all  other  guaranties  for  thefe  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  paft,  may  not  he  worth 
five  farthings ;  five  times  more  than 
all  the  objects  of  that  guaranty  is  worth. 
As  the  reader  may  perceive  that  I 
confine  myfelf  entirely  to  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  refignation,  on  account  of  our 
differences  with  Spain,  it  now  remains 
to  confider,  upon  what  footing  we 
flood  with  that  court  when  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  with  France  were 
broken  off. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
with  a  fpirit  becoming  an  Englifh 
minifter,  and  doing  honour  to  the 
Britifh  name,  refen  ted  the  daring  in¬ 
ful  t  offered  to  his  mafter’s  dignity,  by 
Spain  attempting  to  introduce  herfelf 
into  the  negotiation.  France,  fenfible 
that  flie  had  not  now  the  fame  tame- 
nefs  to  deal  with  as  formerly,  found 
fhc  had  gone  too  far.  The  Britifh  mini¬ 
fter 
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fler  had  flung  back  to  Bufly  her  in- 
fulting  memorial,  and  likewife  another 
relating  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  that 
implied  a  ftain  upon  Britifli  honour ; 
and  there  was  not  a  foreign  court  in 
Europe,  which  was  acquainted  with 
the  neeociation,  that  did  not  condemn 
her :  Bufly  therefore  had  orders  not  to 
mention  a  Angle  word  farther  of  his 
private  memorial  of  the  15th  of  July 
1761,  and  a  profound  Alence,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Spanifh  demands,  was  ob- 
ferved  by  him  during  his  after  re- 
fldence  in  London.  But  did  tins  mend 
the  matter  ?  Or  did  the  Spanilh  mini- 
fler  by  his  explanatory  (or  whatever  it 
may  be  called)  note,  which  he  gave 
in  upon  that  fubjedl  to  the  Britifli  mi- 
nifter,  by  his  catholic  majefty’s  order, 
difavow  thofe  monftrous  claims  ?  No, 
they  ftand  at  this  very  time  in  as  full 
effedt  as  ever.  To  what  purpofe  then, 
even  by  the  confefiion  of  France  herfelt , 
fliould  we  have  concluded  a  feparate 
peace  with  her,  flnce  it  was  liable  the 
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very  next  hour  to  be  broken,  by  our 
differences  with  Spain?  Adtions  are  the 
beft  commentaries  upon  words.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Spanifh  nation  againft 
the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain,  plainly 
fhow,  that  thofe  claims  were  not  cooked 
to  ferve  an  occafion ;  but  that  they — 
manent  alia  merit e  repojla  —  They  are 
treafured  up  in  remembrance,  and  will 
be  attempted  to  be  made  good  the  very 
firfl  opportunity  that  fhall  beprefented. 

How  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
could  a  Britifh  firfl  minifler  confiflently, 
with  the  regard  he  owed  to  his  prince, 
his  country,  and  himfelf,  retain  his 
power,  and  yet  fuffer  fuch  important 
differences  to  remain  undecided?  How 

l  * 

could  he  look  upon  a  power,  to  be 
longer  neutral,  after  committing  the 
moft  fcandalous  violations,  upon  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  fiibjedts 
of  Great  Britain?  Or  where  is  the 
minifler  of  fenfe,  and  fpirit,  who  would 
not  have  acted  under  the  like  circum- 
ftances,  the  fame  part,  that  he  has  done  ? 

finis. 
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